GENERAL NOTE 



Throughout this paper years are described in the way indicated by the following example. 
Figures of school leavers (and similar flows of people with G.C.E. qualifications) in the 
educational year 1966-67 are described as T967’; they refer mainly to leavers in the summer 
term 1967. Figures of entry to, and places in, higher education institutions in the immediately 
following academic year, 1967-68, are also described as ‘1967’. Figures of expenditure in the 
academic year 1967-68 are shown as ‘1967-68’. 

The following symbols are used in the tables: 

- denotes nil or negligible. 

. denotes ‘not applicable’. 

. . denotes ‘not available’. 
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1. THE DEMAND FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



1 . 1 The concept of demand for higher education has been expressed variously as meaning 
potential students’ desire for it, or society’s need for it as measured in terms of requirements 
for qualified manpower or of the total benefits expected from educational investment. A 
variety of factors, social, cultural and economic, may influence students’ desire for higher 
education. There are direct benefits to individuals in the form of fife-time earnings differen- 
tials greater than could be expected from innate ability alone. Other direct benefits to 
individuals may be of a less tangible nature, such as, in the short term, the attractions of 
student fife, and in the longer term additional job satisfaction. Moreover, some of the 
economic benefits accrue not only to those who have received higher education but often to 
others also; the productive potential of those who are not highly educated may be increased 
by working with those who are. In these ways higher education may contribute directly to 
higher productivity and so to increased national prosperity. Of the wider social benefits, the 
Robbins Report 1 emphasised the transmission of a common culture and common standards 
of citizenship. To take full account of all potential gains from increased provision of higher 
education would require improved methods of assessment which are likely to be developed 
only gradually over time. The more immediate decisions on new provision must be made in 
the fight of observed student trends, calculations of the more tangible benefits, and qualita- 
tive assessments of the less tangible. 

1.2 Three main theoretical approaches to the provision of higher education have been 
enunciated: 

(i) the so-called ‘social demand’ approach of the Robbins Report (hereafter 
described more correctly as ‘private demand’); 

(ii) the rate of return (or investment in human capital) approach; 

(iii) the manpower approach. 

Though conceptually distinguishable, these three strands are closely intertwined in reality 
and should not be regarded as independent approaches. The extent to which they can 
currently be applied in Government decision-making depends on the degree to which each 
approach has been developed in theoretical terms and on the availability of appropriate data 
and measurement techniques. 



Private demand 

1.3 Private demand arises from the individual appreciation by each potential student (or 
his parents) of the benefits which he may obtain from higher education. Each individual 
may make his own appraisal, objective or subjective, compounding both intangible and 
tangible benefits. It may include an assessment of the economic gains in later fife expected in 
return for income forgone while studying, as far as his knowledge of the labour market 
permits. What each individual takes into account cannot readily be ascertained and in 
general is not subject to Government influence in a direct sense (though it may be influenced 
by improved careers guidance facilities). Private demand has therefore to be forecast mainly 
by projecting the aggregate demand pattern observed in the past, allowing for changes in 
numbers qualified to enter higher education. Where past opportunities to enter higher educa- 
tion have been greater than current opportunities, it will be natural to consider whether to 



1 Report of the Committee on Higher Education, H.M.S.O., Cmnd 2154, 1963. 
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revert to the earlier opportunity rates and apply them to the projected flow of people 
qualified to enter. The projection of past experience implicitly makes some allowance for 
the so-called ‘generation effect’, that is the tendency for parents’ aspirations for their 
children’s higher education to rise with the parents’ own educational level. The projection 
necessarily reflects the influence on student demand of the existing structure and financing 
of the higher education system. While this approach does not make any explicit provision 
for the economy’s requirement of trained manpower, it does make some implicit allowance 
in as much as private demand for higher education is influenced by impressions of employ- 
ment opportunities for holders of particular qualifications. 

Rate of return approach 

1.4 The rate of return approach is one application of the concept that education is a 
form of investment in human capital, improving the quality of labour resources and hence 
contributing to economic growth. 1 Attempts to estimate this educational contribution to 
economic growth in the aggregate have raised formidable technical problems. 2 Rather more 
directly applicable to educational provision is the disaggregate treatment which measures 
the rate of return to investment in particular educational qualifications. Such a rate of 
return may be calculated in either private or social terms. The former expresses the relation- 
ship between an individual’s extra post-tax earnings arising from education and the costs 
incurred by the individual in obtaining this education (including income forgone while 
studying) ; it may be one of the factors affecting the private demand for higher education 
discussed above. The social rate of return expresses the relationship between benefits and 
costs for society as a whole. These two rates will not necessarily coincide 3 and it is the social 
rate of return which is more relevant to decisions about the public provision of higher 
education facilities. 

1.5 Estimates of the social rate of return assume that workers are paid according to their 
contribution to production, so that the pre-tax earnings of an individual may be taken as 
representative of his contribution to national income. Differences in earnings attributable 
to education are thus taken as a measure of the economic benefit of education and compared 
with the total costs of that education (including forgone earnings), whether privately or 
publicly financed. To the extent that there are other gains from education besides the direct 
economic advantages, this approach under-estimates the total social benefits of education; 
allowances would need to be made for these non-economic benefits in any comparison of 
the rate of return on education with that on other forms of public investment. Within the 
education sector, the rate of return technique may be used to compare the benefits of different 



1 A concept developed in T. W. Schultz — ‘Investment in human capital’, American Economic Review, 
Vol. 51, 1961, pages 1-17 and ‘Sources of economic growth in the United States and the alternatives before 
us’ — Supplementary Paper No. 13, Committee for Economic Development (New York, 1962). 

2 The aggregate method attributes to education that part of national income growth not explained by 
increases in physical capital and in labour force numbers. The estimates obtained thereby are indications of 
possibilities rather than precise calculations, for they are subject both to errors of attribution (as other 
causal factors may have been involved) and to the compounding of error margins entailed in any calculation 
involving residuals. 

3 In Britain the public sector pays the larger part of the costs of educational provision; the student and his 
family the smaller part. The additional income received on account of higher qualifications (the economic 
return) is divided in the opposite way; the State (through tax) takes the smaller part, the former student 
(on average) the larger. Thus the private rate of return is likely to exceed the social rate. For example, one 
very tentative estimate for the returns to a three-year first degree in post-war Britain suggested a private 
return of 14 per cent per annum as against a social return of 8 per cent. (D. Henderson-Stewart, Manchester 
School, September 1965). 
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lengths of schooling, 1 or of different types and levels of qualification 2 or of different subjects 
of specialisation. The use of rate of return analysis in Britain has hitherto been restricted by 
lack of data on the earnings associated with educational qualifications, except in a few 
specialised occupations. But the wide coverage of qualifications recorded in the 1966 Census 
of Population and the subsequent ‘follow-up’ enquiry to a sample of the qualified re- 
spondents asking for information on their incomes 3 have now begun to provide material 
for the fuller use of this technique in improving estimates of society’s needs for higher 
education. 

1.6 One of the difficulties in the use of rate of return analysis is to estimate the extent to 
which higher earnings result from education rather than from superior natural ability, 
family background or other advantages. 4 Another problem is to make allowance for the 
fact that earnings differentials reflect not only differences in productivity, but also con- 
ventional relativities, professional entry restrictions, and the relatively high proportion of 
qualified manpower employed in public sector occupations partly isolated from the com- 
petitive labour market. An important limitation is that information on earnings differentials 
is usually obtained by recording at a single date the earnings of qualified people of different 
ages and then inferring life-time earnings patterns for the holders of particular qualifications. 
Figures for individuals’ past earnings are often difficult to establish, and for their future 
earnings non-existent, so that the calculated rates of return really reflect the state of the 
labour market at the time of the income survey. For guidance on educational provision, it is 
thus desirable to survey earnings over a period of time and to combine rate of return findings 
with estimates of future demand for particular kinds of educated manpower. 

Manpower approach 

1 .7 The manpower approach to society’s need for higher education is thus complementary 
to the rate of return approach. Manpower forecasting in this country has begun with a 
number of unrelated projections of employment supply and demand for a few qualification 
or occupational groups — such as doctors, teachers, scientists and engineers — although 
almost invariably without any reference to the price factor. Similar projections have yet to 
be made for other fields of qualification. All projections would then need to be reviewed to 
ensure consistency with each other, for example, to ensure that, on the supply side, pro- 
jections for particular disciplines can be accommodated within the total qualified manpower 
supply. On the demand side, adjustment may also be needed for consistency with the 
expected growth in national income and total labour force and to eliminate distortions 
where employers have projected requirements without considering associated changes in 
pay scales. 



1 As in various American studies, e.g., W. L. Hansen ‘Total and private rates of return to investment in 
schooling’. Journal of Political Economy, Yol. 81, 1963, pages 128-41, and G. S. Becker ‘Human capital’ 
(Princeton 1964). 

2 As in M. Blaug, M. Peston and A. Ziderman ‘The utilisation of educated manpower in industry’ (London 
1967) and L. Maglen and R. Layard ‘How profitable is engineering education?’, Higher Education Review, 
Spring 1970, pages 51-67. 

8 See Education in 1969, H.M.S.O., April 1970, Part HI, paragraph 107. 

4 The difficulty arises because it is mainly the more able school leavers who are attracted to higher education. 
Some American studies have indicated that about two-thirds of the earnings differential is attributable to 
education (G. S. Becker, op. cit.; E. F. Denison ‘Proportion of income differentials among education groups 
due to additional education’ in J. Vaizey (ed.) ‘The residual factor and economic growth’ (Paris 1964)). 
A Swedish study, however, suggests that a lower figure is obtained when adjustments are made for the 
socio-economic background of those in different educational groups (T. Husen ‘Talent, opportunity and 
career’ (Stockholm 1969)). 
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1.8 In moving from manpower projections to estimates of the need for particular educa- 
tional facilities, allowance must be made for the fact that the new supply emerging from the 
educational system is small by comparison with the total stock of qualified manpower : the 
latter is also affected by adult retraining, migration, changes in activity rates and mortality. 
Account should also be taken of changes in the composition of this stock resulting from 
workers’ experience and movement between occupations, as well as of changes in patterns 
of utilisation and deployment. More study would be needed of occupations where it is 
difficult to establish a close correlation between the nature of the work and educational 
qualifications, especially in many management-type posts where the possession of qualifica- 
tions has often been regarded mainly as an indication of general ability. This means investi- 
gating the potential substitutability of various levels and subjects of qualification; guidance 
on this may be provided both by relative earnings data and by detailed job analysis in 
relation to qualification content. Where different qualifications are found to be of similar 
value to employers, the relative costs of acquiring them will tend to determine the rate of 
return on the respective educational investments. 
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2. PROJECTING THE GROWTH OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



The scope of the Paper 

2.1 Pending the fuller development of the rate of return approach and of techniques of 
manpower forecasting, the basis of projection adopted in this paper is, essentially, the extra- 
polation of trends in private demand. Future numbers entering the university and further 
education sectors of higher education have been related to the estimated increase in numbers 
staying on at school and reaching the academic standards hitherto required for entry. 
But places in colleges of education have been related to the projected requirement for 
teachers in primary and secondary schools. The approach adopted here has much in 
common with that of the Robbins Report, 1 though there are many differences in the detail 
of the calculation. 

2.2 The projection, which is confined to England and Wales, covers all full-time under- 
graduate and postgraduate studies in universities, all full-time advanced courses in the 
further education sector and all full-time courses of initial training in colleges of education. 
The term ‘full-time’ embraces sandwich courses. Advanced courses in further education are 
defined as postgraduate, post-diploma and research work; courses in preparation for first 
and higher degrees, C.N.A.A. degrees, the Higher National Diploma or Certificate, the 
Diploma in Management Studies, the National Diploma in Design and the Diploma in Art 
and Design; courses leading to final professional examinations or college Diplomas or 
Associateships if above the standard of instruction required for the O.N.C. or for G.C.E. 
‘A’ level; and other courses of study of equivalent standard. Provision for ‘refresher’ courses 
(e.g. in-service teacher training) is outside the scope of this paper and is excluded from 
the projection. 

2.3 The present calculations start from a projection of qualified school leavers which is 
based on data on school leavers up to the end of the session 1966-67 and on trends in staying 
on in school up to January 1968: so far as leavers at ages 16 and over are concerned, the 
projection is a substantial upward revision of the one published in Statistics of Education 
1967, Volume 2, which had assumed a slower long term growth in staying on. The school 
leavers projection adopted here was made before data became available on school leavers 
in the session 1967-68, and therefore will be superseded by the school leaver projection 
which appears in Statistics of Education 1968, Volume 2; the latter projection shows a rather 
greater number of future school leavers with ‘A’ level qualifications than the projection 
adopted in this paper. When the calculations in this paper were made, actual numbers of 
students in higher education were available only for years up to 1967. Some figures for 1968 
and 1969 have subsequently become available and are shown for comparison where 
appropriate. 



The Robbins Committee’s projection 

2.4 The Robbins Committee examined a number of criteria which might be used to 
determine the future growth of higher education in quantitative terms. They recognised the 
importance of the manpower approach, that is, developing higher education in the light of 
the demand from the economy for highly qualified manpower. But, aside from the develop- 
ment of the teacher training sector of higher education, the Committee concluded that there 



1 Report of the Committee on Higher Education, H.M.S.O., Cmnd. 2154, 1963. 
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was an insufficient theoretical and statistical base to apply this approach in practice. They 
therefore based their statistical projections on a so-called ‘social demand’ (better described 
as a ‘private demand’) approach. The Committee put forward the principle that all school 
leavers (and others) having the necessary qualifications for entry to higher education, and 
wishing to enter higher education, should be assured of a place. 

2.5 In the absence of relevant data (in particular of figures of applicants for entry to higher 
education) the Robbins Committee were not able to measure the numbers wishing to enter. 
Instead they took the postulate that the ratio of entry to higher education to the numbers of 
school leavers 1 with particular G.C.E. qualifications should remain at the level of a base 
period or should change in a specified way. 2 This statistical postulate will not necessarily give 
the same figures for entry to higher education as the fundamental Robbins principle stated 
at the end of the preceding paragraph. 3 In fact if the application rate from qualified school 
leavers increases, and the provision of places does not respond to this pressure for entry, 
the minimum entry qualification demanded in practice by the selectors in the higher educa- 
tion institutions will rise above what is nominally the minimum qualification. 

2.6 This Planning Paper follows the Robbins Committee’s method of projection in making 
assumptions about the future ratio of higher education entrants to qualified school leavers. 
It might be argued that the emergence, since the Robbins Report, of statistics of applicants 4 
opens up the possibility of explicitly following the Robbins principle that all those qualified 
and wishing to enter higher education should be enabled to do so. In fact the observed 
number of applicants depends on a great many factors, including the number of higher 
education places ‘on offer’, and would appear to provide an uncertain base for projection 
purposes. 

2.7 Although the broad principles of the projection in this paper follow those adopted in 
the Robbins Report, there are considerable differences of detail. The development in data 
sources since the time of the Committee’s Report has made it possible to provide a some- 
what more detailed and articulated analysis of the flows into higher education. Men and 
women have been separately identified; and those holding different levels of school leaving 
qualification have also been distinguished, viz. those holding 3 or more ‘A’ levels, 2 ‘A’ levels 
only, 1 ‘A’ level only and, where relevant, those holding only ‘O’ level qualifications. Both 
sex and level of qualification have significant effects on the pattern of flows. But grades of 
‘A’ level pass have not been distinguished; nor has it been possible on this occasion to 
distinguish different subject-mixes at ‘A’ level. Subject orientation (arts, science, social 
sciences, etc.) is an important factor not only in analysing the flow patterns of school 
leavers but also in terms of the costs of higher education provision and in terms of employ- 
ment demands, and it is hoped to incorporate some form of subject analysis in subsequent 
projections. Another way in which the present projection differs from that in the Robbins 
Report is that wherever practicable the flows into each higher education sector from a 



1 In the following exposition, the term ‘school leavers’ is used for simplicity to cover also other sources of 
entry to higher education, for example, ‘A’ level courses in further education establishments and entrants 
direct from employment. 

2 For this purpose the Robbins Committee took 1 or more ‘A’ levels as the relevant G.C.E. qualification 
in the context of university entry. In the context of entry to further education establishments and to higher 
education as a whole, two levels of qualifications were taken, viz. those holding 1 or more ‘A’ levels and 
those holding 5 or more ‘O’ levels but no ‘A’ levels. This paper does not discuss the value of G.C.E. ‘A’ 
levels as indicators of suitability for higher education, nor have possible variations over time in ‘A’ level 
standards been examined. Both questions might be appropriate subjects for further research. 

3 The two approaches only give the same result if the proportion of qualified school leavers who apply for 
entry equals the ratio adopted in the postulate. 

4 Particularly statistics of university applicants provided by the Universities’ Central Council for Admissions. 



D 
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number of sources (viz. from school, from further education establishments, from employ- 
ment and from overseas) have been distinguished: in this sense in particular the ‘model’ 
may be described as more fully articulated. 

2.8 The Robbins Report adopted an approach in which a ‘private demand’ projection of the 
kind described in paragraph 2.5 was established for higher education as a whole. Separate 
projections for universities and colleges of education were then made based respectively on 
private demand and manpower demand approaches; the further education sector was 
treated as a residual balancing item with a consequential low rate of growth. By contrast, in 
this paper separate projections of a private demand type have been established not only for 
universities but also for further education, in each case related to the estimated growth in 
school leavers (and others) holding appropriate qualifications for entry. For the teacher 
training sector the figures, like those in the Robbins Report, are derived from an assessment 
of manpower needs; they are therefore related to the projections of the need for and supply 
of teachers in maintained primary and secondary schools given in Statistics of Education 
1968, Volume 4 (Teachers). 

2.9 In the period 1962 to 1967, entry to universities had been available to a decreasing 
proportion of boys leaving school with 2 or more ‘A’ levels (see Table A(i) of Appendix I). 
The present projection of university entry for men was based on the postulate that there 
would be a return by 1971 to the entry proportions of 1962, even though it was realised that, 
taking men and women together, this would involve the provision of 30,000 more places in 
universities in 1971 than the 185,000 places in England and Wales that had been envisaged 
for that year in the 1967 quinquennial settlement. It is now expected that there will be some 
200,000 university students in England and Wales in 1971 which is in excess of the numbers 
envisaged in the quinquennial settlement only to about half the extent which would have 
been required by a reversion to the 1962 proportionate entry for boys leaving school. This 
difference between the numbers of university places expected to be available in the short-term, 
specifically in 1971, and the corresponding numbers embodied in the projection in this 
Planning Paper should be borne in mind in the discussion in subsequent chapters of the 
paper. 

2.10 This paper assumes a stabilisation of the intake to colleges of education after 1969. 
This has two implications. First, it leads to a projected pattern of growth of teacher training 
which is very much less than that projected for universities and advanced further education. 
Secondly, many school leavers holding G.C.E. qualifications somewhat below those required 
for university entry at present look to the colleges of education for their higher education; 
this applies particularly to girls. Within the future numbers in colleges of education assumed 
in this paper there will be diminished opportunities for the greatly enhanced flow of school 
leavers with relevant qualifications. It has therefore been assumed that some of the qualified 
school leavers unable to find places in colleges of education would instead enter advanced 
further education. This element in the intake to advanced further education is additional 
to the intake projected on the basis of current ‘demand’ trends alone. 

2.11 As in the Robbins Report, only a single pattern of future development is presented 
on the basis of specific assumptions concerning the ratio of higher education entry to 
qualified school leavers, average length of course, unit costs, and so on. The assumptions 
described in this paper were adopted as reasonable premises in the light of information 
available at the time. Different assumptions at any point in the calculation would have led 
to results differing to a greater or lesser extent from those presented here. Even if study is 
limited to projections which might be regarded as broadly consistent with the Robbins 
Report’s approach and principles, a considerable range of projections with differing scales 
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and patterns of development coujd be devised. 1 There are a considerable number of factors, 
both internal to the higher education system and external to it, which may have a significant 
impact on its future development. In many cases it is not practicable to assess their impact 
in quantitative terms. Examples of external uncertainties include the long-run effect of 
raising the school leaving age in 1973 and the effects of possible changes in the system of 
school examinations. 

2.12 The remainder of this paper sets out the Department’s projection, stage by stage. As 
regards universities and advanced further education, the projection has been made in a 
series of steps: 

(i) projections of the numbers in school, starting from the population figures 
from the General Register Office and the Government Actuary’s Department 
(outlined in Chapter 3) ; 

(ii) projections of school leavers with qualifications appropriate for entry to 
higher education, and projections of the corresponding output from further 
education establishments (Chapter 3) ; 

(iii) projections of entrants to higher education, based mainly on assumptions 
about the proportion of qualified leavers (and the corresponding output from 
further education) who will enter (Chapter 4 and Appendix I); 

(iv) projections of places in higher education, based on assumptions about the 
length of course and postgraduate provision (Chapter 5 and Appendix II). 

As regards the colleges of education, future student numbers are related to the pro- 
jected requirements of the schools for trained teachers. The implications for the 
entry of school leavers and others into the colleges of education are explained in 
Chapters 4 and 5 and Appendix I, alongside the corresponding figures for universities and 
advanced further education. Chapter 6 and Appendix III examine the unit costs of higher 
education, and show the results of applying these to the projections of student numbers. 



1 Estimates of the development of higher education have been made by organisations outside the Govern- 
ment, using different assumptions and techniques, and leading to different results: e.g. vide A. Crampin and 
P. Armitage, Higher Education Review, Spring 1970, pages 5-14. 
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